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WHEN FOUND— 


< Bao one of the earliest explorers of Dickensland—I began my 

travels in that fascinating country when I wasa boy of ten—it is 
always a sorrow to me when any of its features disappear,’’ says Mr. 
J. Ashby Sterry, in the Graphic of February 27th. ‘‘ But, alas! 
during th last twenty years many of the most notable spots have 
vanished, and in a little while probably nothing will be left of those 
quarters that were so graphically depicted by the author of Pickwick. 
At the present moment a house—possibly only known to the most 
expert of Dickensian topographers—is on the point of demolition. 
Have we not all read in Our Mutual Friend: ‘ There was an inno- 
cent piece of dinner-furniture that went upon easy castors, and was 
kept over a livery-stableyard in Duke Street, to whom the Veneer- 
ings were a source of blind confusion. The name of this article 
was Twemlow.’ Passing by Mr. Twemlow’s residence only the 
other day, I found the adjoining house had been demolished, the 
livery-stable was closed and placarded with notices of removal, the 
windows of the rooms formerly occupied by the ‘ first cousin to Lord 
Snigsworth ’ were grimy, and the chambers themselves were appar- 
ently empty and deserted. In a few days’ time they will probably 
disappear altogether.”’ 

* * * # * 

For many weeks past there has been appearing in the Hast London 
Advertiser a serial entitled ‘‘ Charles Dickens: Collected Annota- 
tions on his Life and Writings,’’ by John T. Page. The writer is 
taking the works chronologically, and so far, in his nineteenth 
chapter, he has only reached the middle of the Old Curiosity Shop. 
Mr. Page, like many of us, evidently has been collecting Dickens- 
iana for years, but, unlike some of us, he has arranged it in excellent 
order. Now he is giving everybody the benefit of his enthusiasm 
by publishing these comments upon Dickens, his books, scenes, 
characters, topography, and prototypes in a systematic manner. 
He has set himsclf a big task, but there can be no donbt of the value 
of his labours to the ardent Dickensian. 

* * * * * 

The last meeting of the season in connection with the Head- 
quarters of the Fellowship will take place at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C., on April 7th, at 8 o’clock. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Edwin Pugh, whose book ‘‘ Charles Dickens the Apostle 
of the People ’’ was reviewed recently in our pages, will lecture on 
his favourite book, Great Expectations. Tickets for non-members can 
be had price sixpence each. Tue Epitor. 
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DICKENS IN IRELAND 


By JACK SHAW 
III 


ji ree was visited by Dickens for the third and last time 

in January, 1869. The readings were advertised as ‘‘ the last 
that will ever be given by Mr. Dickens in this country,’’ and 
this announcement drew together unprecedented audiences. There 
were three readings in Dublin and two in Belfast. Those in 
Dublin took place on Monday, January 11th, 1869, Christmas 
Carol and ‘‘Trial’’; Tuesday, January 12th, Copperfield and 
‘“Bob Sawyer’s Party,’’? and Wednesday, January 13th, ‘‘ Boots 
at the Holly Tree Inn,”’ ‘‘ Sikes and Nancy,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Gamp.”’ 
All the reserved seats for Dublin had been sold in advance, and 
Mr. Dolby and his local agent were put to their utmost resources 
to meet the enormous demand on the space at disposal. On this 
occasion also Dickens stayed at the Shelbourne Hotel in St. 
Stephen’s Green, and the party included Miss Georgina Hogarth 
and suite, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. Geo. Dolby, and Mr. W. H. 
Wills. 

For the first reading the Rotunda was filled to overflowing. An 
extract from the Freeman’s Journal of January 12th, 1869, de- 
scribes it thus :— 

““ Last evening the Round Room of the Rotunda was completely 
filled by an audience such as has seldom assembled within its walls. 
The rank, the executive intellect, and the appreciative intelligence 
of the Dublin people were amply represented... . At eight 
o’clock, when Mr. Dickens came on the platform, the popular good- 
will and personal esteem were vented with native enthusiasm. 
The cheering lasted for some time. . . . Mr. Dickens is a little 
older than he was two years ago (!), his voice is a shade weaker, 
and his action more subdued than ever. His reading, however, is 
none the worse . he has always been a natural, plain, one 
might almost say a a friendly reader ; he reads as he writes, in the 
language of nature and simplicity. His reading of the introduc- 
tory portion of the Carol was exceedingly graceful—quiet, natural, 


unaffected. . . . At every available point or casual pause the 
applause was instant and decisive; and when everything was 
coming right at last . . . the cheering was most unequivocal. 


When Mr. Dickens retired the people stood up and cheered him 
lustily. It is not that the world knows’ Mr. Dickens to be merely 
a great man; but we all know him to be a good man. And, there- 
fore, his reading is not looked upon as a performance, but as a 
friendly meeting longed for by people to whom he has been 
kind. 

For the second reading the Rotunda was again besieged. The 
pressure at the entrance gates was so great that a strong force of 
mounted and foot police was requisitioned to regulate the traffic 
in the neighbourhood, while at the doors were stationed plain 
clothes officers. The taking of money at the pay-boxes was an 
utter impossibility, and it was decided to admit only those who had 
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The third and last reading of all, in Dublin, was the most 
extraordinary scene of its kind ever witnessed in the city. Hours 
before the doors opened the vicinity of the Rotunda was densely 
thronged with persons awaiting admission. Mr. Dolby, anticipat- 
ing what would happen, consulted with his ‘‘ chief,’’ and it was 
decided to fill every available spot with extra chairs wherever this 
might be done with safety. Nearly two hundred additional seats 
were thus provided, every one of which was disposed of at the 
agent’s shop within two hours. Dickens was always most par- 
ticular about commencing his readings precisely at the advertised 
hour, but on this last evening in Dublin he found it impossible 
to do so. An extra large staff had been employed for the occa- 
sion, but so taxed were their resources that Dickens was compelled 
to stand at his desk for a quarter of an hour. His presence, how- 
ever, had a wonderful effect on the public, and in spite of the 
inevitable ‘‘ scrowding ’’ (as Mrs. Gamp would say) for seats, the 
utmost good-humour prevailed. At length Mr. Dolby and his 
colleagues succeeded in getting the people settled. Just as Dickens 
was about to commence his reading another interruption occurred 
owing to a gentleman—himself a noted author—making his ap- 
pearance in the now silent room and endeavouring to reach his 
seat. He was hailed from the platform with an imperative ‘‘ Sit 
down, Mr. !’? and the audience, with their characteristic 
perception of a joke, and knowing the gentleman to be an intimate 
friend of Dickens’s, roared with laughter; while Dickens himself 
was so tickled by the whole scene that another delay was occasioned 
before he could compose himself to proceed. 

Towards the close of the second of the three readings that night 
an incident occurred which might easily have ended in a cata- 
strophe but for the ready resourcefulness of Dickens and his 
manager. A sudden downpour of smoke into the hall gave rise 
to an alarm of fire. The Rotunda is a large building containing 
several apartments in addition to the Round Room. It appears 
that a fire had been lighted for some purpose in one of the upper 
rooms in a grate which had been disused for a long time. A 
sudden draught carried the smoke downstairs. Fortunately the 
caretaker was ready on the spot with this explanation, and as the 
people were hurriedly leaving their seats Mr. Dolby stepped upon 
the platform and told Dickens, who immediately explained the 
matter to his audience in a most humorous speech, and succeeded 
in reassuring them at once. They all settled down in their seats 
again, and a great danger was averted. At the time of this occur- 
rence Dickens was giving his famous ‘‘ Sikes and Nancy ’’ recital, 
to which the local papers the next day referred in eulogistic 
terms. With the following interesting extract we may close the 
account of the great novelist’s associations with the city of 
Dublin :— 

“ ‘Sikes and Nancy’ was a masterpiece of reading, quite unparalleled 
in its way.; and it is with no small pride one feels it can honestly be 
said that Mr. Dickens is the greatest reader of the greatest writer of the 
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age. It is quite useless to attempt to describe the emotions of the 
vast crowd which. filled the room last night. It was but feebly 
represented by the enthusiasm which sustained the ringing cheers 
that burst out when Mr. Dickens had retired. Shortly before ten 
o’clock Mr. Dickens concluded, and looked his last good-bye. The 
cheering was sustained for several minutes in the hope that he 
might just come out a moment—but he didn’t. Never have we 
seen on any occasion such assemblies as those that have met during 
Mr. Dickens’s stay amongst us. There is hardly a man of note 
in the city that has not been present at one or all of the readings. 
Every part of the room has been filled every night by people who 
were there from—not a sentiment, but a principle; people who 
could not imagine Mr. Dickens in the city, giving readings from 
the books they loved, and not go to hear him.’’ 

Dickensians in Belfast are not a little proud that theirs is ‘‘ the 
honour of obtaining Dickens’s last words,’’ and the farewell read- 
ings in the northern city will not easily be forgotten. The suc- 
cesses of his previous visits to Belfast were repeated, and the old 
enthusiasm was fully maintained. He read the Carol in the Ulster 
Hall on the Friday evening before coming to Dublin (January 
8th), and returned to Belfast on January 15th for his last read- 
ing in Ireland. It was proposed to give a large public dinner to 
Dickens and his friends by the Mayor (Frederick Harry Lewis) 
and Corporation, but owing to prior arrangements connected with 
his tour Dickens was reluctantly obliged to decline this invitation 
which was made through his friend Mr. Frank D. Finlay, the then 
proprietor of the Northern Whig. The next morning (January 
16th) Mr. Finlay saw Dickens off at the Great Northern Railway. 

On leaving Belfast Dickens had a second unpleasant experience 
in a railway accident. The story is not very generally known, and 
will bear repetition. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald narrated the occurrence some years ago 
in an article in 7. P.’s Weekly, entitled ‘‘ Boz Memories.’’ Dolby 
makes it the subject of several pages of his ‘‘ Charles Dickens as 
I Knew Him,”’ and both of these gentlemen, who participated in 
the affair, evidently considered it a very providential escape 
for all coricerned. It happened in this way. The party left 
Belfast on Saturday by the midday limited-mail in order to 
catch the evening boat at Kingstown. The train consisted of two 
passenger cars with the usual postal and luggage vans. In order 
to secure rest and quiet on the journey a coupé had been engaged. 
The cowpé held four persons, and was composed almost entirely 
of plate-glass. It was situated right in front next to the engine, 
and it was owing to this fact that it proved so dangerous. About 
forty miles from Belfast, on the Belfast and Newry line, when 
running along at a high speed, a sudden jolt was felt by the 
occupants of the coupé. Looking out, they saw an enormous mass 
of iron hurtling past the window. Next came a terrific crash on 
the roof of the compartment, and the brakes were suddenly applied. 
Dickens, probably in recollection of the dreadful accident at 
Staplehurst, inftantly threw himself to the floor of the carriage 
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and his friends all did the same. The train was speedily brought 
up, and, dismounting, they learned the cause of the accident. The 
tyre of the great driving-wheel of the engine had broken, and 
huge masses of the iron had been driven through the air with 
terrific force. One of these had fallen on the roof of the coupé. 
Had it struck the glass side instead, the consequences might have 
been very serious. As it was, the promptitude of the driver in 
bringing the train to a standstill prevented it leaving the metals, 
and no one was injured in the slightest, though everyone was con- 
siderably alarmed by the occurrence. After an hour’s wait in 
that bleak spot, while another engine was despatched from Belfast, 
the party proceeded on their journey to Kingstown, and that even- 
ing Charles Dickens said his last farewell to the Emerald Isle. 


{In preparing tho foregoing article, which concludes the series, I 
wish to express my gratitude to Mr. J.S. B. Shaw, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Belfast Branch, and to the proprietors of the 
Northern Whig for information regarding the Belfast readings.—J.8. ] 


CHARLES DICKENS’S ACTING IN ‘ THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE” 


(NE ef the plays in which Dickens found scope for his great 
powers as an actor was ‘‘ The Lighthouse,’ and there seems 
no doubt that in the part of Aaron Gurnock he had a character 
perfectly suited to his genius. The play was written by Wilkie 
Collins, and was first produced at Tavistock House on June 19th, 
1855, with scenery especially painted for it by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. The cast included Mark Lemon, Wilkie Collins, Augustus 
Egg, Mary Dickens, and Miss Hogarth. About a month later it 
was performed at Campden House, Kensington, in aid of the funds 
of the Bournemouth Sanatorium for Consumptive Patients, with 
the same cast and scenery. As a frontispiece to the present number 
of The Dickensian, we reproduce the drop scene of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, painted by Clarkson Stanfield. ~ 

In looking through a volume of the Jllustrated Times recently, we 
came across, in the issue dated July 21st, 1855, not only an account 
of the performance, but an illustration of the interior of the minia- 
ture theatre, showing the stage occupied by Dickens and others in 
one of the scenes. As both the picture and the criticism are of ex- 
treme interest, we reprint them both here :— 


“PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT CAMPDEN HOUSE. 


‘“ Sit@ated in spacious and beautiful grounds, built in the Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture, and still retaining, notwithstanding 
some modern alterations and additions, much to remind one of 
other days, Campden House is replete with historical reminiscences 
and associations. It. was erected in the reign of the first James, 
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about the year 1612, by an individual named Baptist Hickes, who 
acquired wealth as a silk mercer in Cheapside, and afterwards, by 
its influence, was metamorphosed into a baronet, Lord Hickes, and 
Viscount Campden. Fortune, however, which bestowed upon the 
silk mercer wealth, and made him a baronet and a peer, did not 
bless him with a son to perpetuate the name; and his daughter 
carried the Campden titles and estates into the family of Noel. 
From their pleasant suburban residence, thus acquired, the Noel 
descendants of the silk mercer were ejected, during the Civil War, 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners; and, after the restoration, 
they were compensated for this inconvenience by a visit of ‘ the 
Merry Monarch.’ As years passed on and times changed, Camp- 
den House was inhabited for a period by the Princess Anne, after- 
wards Queen of England, who considered that the air of the locality 
was likely to benefit the health of her surviving son, the boy Duke 
of Gloucester. In 1704, the mansion came into the possession of the 
Burlington family, who parted with it to a certain Whig lawyer, 
Lord Lechmere. In the middle of last century it fell into the hands 
of a Mr. Pitt; and being then converted into a fashionable board- 
ing-house, it so continued for more than fifty years. 

‘‘ Such is—briefly sketched—the history of the interesting mansion 
now the residence of Colonel Waugh, where, on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 10th inst., a party of clever amateurs, under the dis- 
tinguished auspices of Mr. Charles Dickens, undertook a theatrical 
performance for the benefit of the Hospital for Consumptive 
Patients—one of the most humane institutions, we understand, of 
which the metropolis can boast. From all accounts, no place in 
the vicinity of London cculd have been found in all respects so well 
adapted for such a purpose, seeing that Campden House contains 
not only one of the neatest little theatres ever seen in a private 
house, but comprises a fine suite of rooms, fitted up and furnished 
in the Elizabethan style, decorated with curious and antique speci- 
mens of the carver’s art, and hung with choice examples of the 
early Italian and Flemish schools of painting. The rooms thus em- 
bellished were on this occasion thrown open to the visitors in an 
interval of the performance, and proved hardly less attractive than 
the theatrical entertainments. 

‘“'The performance commenced with a new and original domestic 
melodrama, by Mr. Wilkie Collins, which has only been acted pre- 
viously at Tavistock House, the residence of Mr. Dickens, on an 
occasion of a similar nature. Its story is soon told. Three men, 
Aaron Gurnock, the father, Martin Gurnock, his son, and Jacob 
Dale, are shut up as light-keepers in the Eddystone Lighthouse in 
the middle of the last century, during a long continuance of stormy 
weather, which for nearly a month prevents any communication 
with the shore. Provisions run low, and death by starvation stares 
them in the face. Aaron Gurnock, the oldest man among$ them, 
naturally feels the effect of the privation most severely. His mind, 
as well as his body, fails; and while but half conscious of what he 
is doing, he reveals to his son the frightful murder of a lady to 
which he was, many years previously, an accessory. The young man’s 
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horror may be conceived, but he is not allowed long to dwell upon 
it. A ship is seen drifting on the rocks, and a portion of the crew 
and passengers, amongst whom is a lady, are with difficulty saved 
by the exertions of the light-keepers. The storm abating, a supply 
of provisions. is brought from the shore, and accompanying the crew 
who bring them is Phebe, the daughter of Jacob Dale, and the be- 
trothed of young Gurnock. Deeply attached to her as he is, he 
shrinks from the idea of uniting himself—the son of a murderer— 
with her; and, from the hesitation and conflict of feeling thus 
caused, the little dramatic action and collision of characters by 
which the piece is distinguished takes its rise. Eventually, how- 


SCENE FROM ‘‘ THE LIGHTHOUSE’”’ AT CAMPDEN HOUSE 


ever, it turns out that the murderer failed to carry his purpose into 
effect, and that the lifeless body of his supposed victim was re- 
animated, after he had left it for dead in a cave on the seashore, 
and that the Lady Grace saved from the wrecked ship is the iden- 
tical individual. There is a striking scene between the father and 
son. Old Aaron, from the youth’s manner, and something he has 
overheard him say, suspects that he himself has, in his previous 
distraction, betrayed the fatal secret, but does not know to what 
extent. Gruffly asking his son what is the matter with him, he 
learns from the answers that the youth knows all. On this the 
father attempts to disavow the tale, and tries to persuade his son 
that it was a hallucination of his brain, caused by famine and weak- 
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ness. While he is speaking, the lady suddenly stands before him, 
attired as she was when he saw her last, on the night of her sup- 
posed murder. Believing her to be a supernatural vision, he sinks 
into a swoon, overwhelmed with fear and horror; but is at length 
restored to consciousness and to the conviction that his supposed 
victim is before him in the body, and that his soul is lightened of 
acrime. This is the scene to which our illustration refers. Under 
these circumstances, of course, young Martin’s love and his scruples 
are reconciled ; the course of true love once more runs as smooth as 
it ought not to do, if the old proverb is to be respected ; and the 
curtain falls upon some significant references to the third putting 
up of the banns. 

‘« Amateur as Mr. Dickens is, few actors could have given a more 
vivid and truthful picture of old Gurnock’s mental wanderings, his 
remorse, rather the result of physical weakness than moral com- 
punction, the cunning with which on his restoration to health he 
seeks to remove the impression his confession has made on his son’s 
mind, his superstitious terror at the appearance of the lady, whom 
he takes for her ghost, and the better and purer feelings with which 
he ultimately seeks and acknowledges her forgiveness. Jacob Dale 


was played by Mr. Mark Lemon with rough but hearty geniality ; 


and Mr. W. Collins and Mr. A. Egg were creditably zealous in 
smaller parts. The shipwrecked lady was played by Miss Hogarth 
with nice feeling, intelligence, and dignity; and Phebe by Miss 
Mary Dickens, with charming freshness and naiveté. She sang a 
new and exceedingly pretty ballad, by Mr. Linley, with a sweetness, 
simplicity, and expression which deservedly gained her the warm 
applause of the audience. 

““The performance concluded with Mr. Dance’s well-known and 
clever afterpiece, ‘A Wonderful Woman,’ which was well acted 
and went off with great animation. The personages belonging to 
the noblesse of the weille cour, there was ample room for the display 
of rich costumes and splendid decorations. The court dresses of the 
ladies were becoming as well as magnificent ; and everything on the 
stage was in the best possible taste. The Hon. Mrs. George 
Wrottesley acted the part of Madame Bertrand with much dignity 
and spirit. Miss Louisa Carew, as Cecile, looked beautiful, and 
brought out very prettily the arch and girlish naiveté of the char- 
acter. The Marquis de Frontignac and the Viscount de Mellefleurs 
were well supported by Captain Roebuck and Sir Ivor Guest; and 
Mr. Ashe’s Crepin, the cobbler, was a piece of genuine comedy.’’ 

In Kitton’s ‘ Charles Dickens: His Life, Writings, and Person- 
ality,’’ page 414, he gives opinions of Dickens’s portrayal of the 
character of Aaron Gurnock by distinguished authors and actors, 
and there seems no doubt that it was remarkable in many ways. 

Thomas Carlyle, who was one of the audience, compared Dickens’s 
“‘wild picturesqueness” to the famous figure in Nicholas Poussin’s 
bacchanalian dance in the National Gallery. Being likened to 
Frédérick Lemaitre, Dickens said that he had taken him as a model. 
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A NEW DICKENS DICTIONARY * 

By J. W. T. LEY 
\ R. PHILIP has given us a book which cannot fail to prove useful, 
4 even though it is somewhat disappointing. He calls it simply 
“A Dickens Dictionary,” and in his Preface tells us that he has kept 
consistently before him a desire “to present a concise guide to the 
characters and the scenes in the works of our great novelist in a form 
as complete as possible.” ‘The Dictionary does not pretend to be 
an index or a concordance,” he adds, and it is fair that this should be 
quoted before any criticisms are offered. Omissions and minor errors 
are inevitable in such a book, and even if it were “cricket” to urge 
such against its value, it would not be possible, for such accidents 
can only be found by accident, so to speak—that is when the book is 
in actual use. But regarding the book as all it claims to be— 
namely, a Dictionary to the characters and scenes in Dickens’s works, 
we may venture to offer one or two criticisms. And so when we 
find such items as— 


CHURCH. Where Walter and Florence were married SOF 
COSY. Room in Six Jolly Fellowship Porters ——; or 
COTTAGE. Next door to that of Mrs. Nickleby—— ; or 


BEINGS. Such, 
we may suggest that the compiler has incurred a great deal of 
nnnecessary labour, and has stepped outside the limits which he 
originally laid down for himself. For, after all, such entries as 
these scarcely fall within the scope of a dictionary, and, even sup- 
posing they do, are useless. It is difficult to imagine anyone turning 
up “ Cosy ” for a reference to the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters. 

In regard to the topography we must confess to some disappoint- 
ment. The originals of scenes are méntioned where known, and we 
turned up “ Katanswill” to see whether Mr. Philip accepts the 
claims of Ipswich, Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, or Sudbury to be 
the scene of the famous Election. We found that the claim of each 
town was mentioned, Mr. Philip favouring Sudbury. All was well 
so far, but we were surprised to find no cross-reference to any of the 
towns, and this, we think, is unpardonable. So with Folkestone. 
Reference is given to “ Pavilionstone” and its original mentioned, 
but there is no cross-reference. So, again, with Betsey Trotwood’s 
cottage. In the novel it is placed at Dover, but we know that the 
original still stands at Broadstairs. Mr. Philip mentions this fact, 
but there is not a single entry under “ Broadstairs.’ Such omissions 
of cross-references are unfortunate, and must detract from the value 
of the book, which, to our thinking, really lies in these topographical 
references. By the way, Bath is given as being mentioned in Bleak 
ITouse, Miscellaneous Papers, and Pickwick, but we recall a passing 
reference to the city in David Coppersield as well. 

As we have just said, we consider this book as of real value 
because of its topographical references. In other matters it en- 
croaches upon the duties of a concordance, but to all who are inte- 
rested in Dickensian topography, it will be extremely valuable. 

* “A Dickens Dictionary: the Characters and Scenes of the Novels and 


Miscellaneous Works Alphabetically Arranged.” By Avex. J. Puinir, London: 
Routledge. 8s. 6d. net. 
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The fact that the originals of the places are given increases the 
value, and it is only to be hoped that at some future date the un- 
fortunate omission of cross-references will be remedied. We have 
one more regret. Mr. Philip has not included the Letters, Forster’s 
* Life,’ or A Child’s History of England. The last omission we 
understand and agree with, but the first two we regret. The Letters, 
says the compiler, were not written for publication. Very true, but 
they have been published, and if we are to have a Dickens Dictionary 
we ask that it shall comprise all of Dickens’s published works. 
Imagine an American visitor in Bath. This Dictionary will tell him 
all the Pickwickian scenes that he ought to visit, but it will not tell 
him of what to him may be the most interesting place in the city— 
namely, Landor’s house, where Little Nell was born. The truth is 
that Mr. Philip would have been better advised either to have gone 
the whole hog at once and given us a concordance, or to have limited 
himself still more than he has done, and given us a topographical 
dictionary. 

* But enough of this, gentlemen.” We have written somewhat 
critically, but we hope not carpingly: We have pointed out what we 
believe to be defects in Mr. Philip’s work, but we say in all sincerity 
that these are outbalanced by its merits. We would not be under- 
stood as even hinting that the book is not extremely valuable. It is 
valuable. The labour involved in its compilation must have been 
stupendous, and all Dickensians are under a debt of gratitude to its 
compiler. It will be indispensable to the student vf Dickens. ‘he 
synopses of the novels are really admirable, and the volume is 
handsomely produced. 


“NANCY” AS AN INFLUENCE FOR GOOD 


(ik following is extracted from a volume entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Rose Eytinge,’’ published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York :— 

‘“T think it was conceded that Charles Dickens was a powerful 
teacher of Christian charity ; and it was once my privilege to be his 
apostle, the knowledge of which came to me in rather an odd way. 
I was crossing the Atlantic on my return voyage, and as I sat hud- 
dled in my steamer chair, looking, as I always do look on shipboard, 
more like a bundle of rags than a reasonable woman, I noticed 
among my fellow-passengers a venerable-looking, white-haired man 
in the garb of a clergyman. One day the captain, with whom I 
had crossed many times, said this old gentleman wished to be pre- 
sented to me. I consented, thinking that, knowing my profession, 
the minister felt it his duty to make an effort to convert me. I 
was quite wrong; it was, on the contrary, to thank me for having 
been the cause of his conversion. The means of my doing this, 
summarised, were as follows :— 

““This old man had been educated a Baptist of the most severe 
type, and had never read a novel or any work of fiction. The 
mental illness of a brother-in-law had occasioned this his first visit 
to Europe, the imperative condition being that, while it was dan- 
gerous to oppose his charge, it was equally imperative that he 
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should be closely and constantly watched and accompanied every- 
where he chose to go. 

*“One night during my London engagement this brother-in-law 
of my new acquaintance, finding himself in front of the Olympic 
Theatre, where I was playing ‘ Nancy,’ walked in, and his relative 
was forced to follow him. The old gentleman said to me: ‘I felt 
that I was walking through the gates of hell,’ and then he pro- 
ceeded to describe his 
feelings and experiences. 
At first his horror at 
finding himself in a the- 
atre swept away every 
other thought, but gradu- 
ally he found himself be- 
coming more interested in 
poor Nancy, the woman- 
hood of the poor creature 
shining out amid the gloom 
and wretchedness and sin 
of her surroundings. In 
short, he told me that when 
the curtain fell he awak- 
ened to the truth that he 
had received one of the 
deepest, most far-reaching 
lessons in Christian charity _ 
of his life, and he felt pro- 
found gratitude to Charles 
Dickens for having given 
the world the story, and to 
me for having revealed it 
to him. 

“This confession, as it 
were, on his part, led to 
long talks between my con- 
vert and myself, with the 
result that he expressed the 
determination to enter up- 
on a new course of reading 
of humanity, which be- 
ginning with the great ROSE EYTINGE as “ NANCY” 
teacher, Shakespeare, 
should include all the standard writers of English fiction from the 
Elizabethan to the Victorian era. 

‘“That he carried out this resolution I know, for the acquaint- 
ance, which was begun under such unusual circumstances, ripened 
into a friendship which was brought to an end only by the death of 
my friend.’’ 


> 


The photograph of Miss Eytinge as ‘“‘ Nancy”’ is by Savory, of 
New York, and is reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. W. Glyde 
Wilkins, of Pittsburg. 
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DICKENS AND FREE TRADE 


)ARLY in 1846 Lucy Simpkins, of Bremhill (or Bremble), a 
parish in Wiltshire, addressed a night meeting of the wives of 
agricultural labourers in that county, in support of a petition for 
Free Trade, and her vigorous speech on that occasion inspired 
Dickens to write the following hymn, thus offering an earnest pro- 
test against oppression. It appeared in the Daily News, Feb. 14th, 
1846. Concerning the “ Hymn,” a critic once wrote: “It breathes 
in every line the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, the love of 
the All-Father, the Redemption by His Son, and that love to God 
and man on which hang all the law and the prophets.” 


THE HYMN OF THE WILTSHIRE LABOURERS 
By CHartes DickEeNs 


“ Don't you all think that we have a great need to cry to our God to put 
it in the hearts of our gractows Queen ani her Members of Parlerment 
to grant us free bread!” 


Lecy Srpsrrys, at Bremhill. 


Ob God, who by Thy Prophet’s hand For, in Thy rest, so bright and fair, 


Didst smite the rocky brake, All tears and sorrow sleep; 
Whence water came at Thy command, And theiy young looks, so full of care, 
Thy people’s thirst to slake; Would make Thine Angels weep! 

Strike, now, upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdurate, and high ; The God who with His finger drew 
And let some drops of pity fall The Judgment coming on, 
For us who starve and die! Write, for these men, what must ensue 
Ere many years be gone! 
The God who took a little child, Oh God, whose bow is in the sky, 
And set him in the midst, Let them not brave and dare, 
And promised him His mercy mild, Until they look (too late) on high, 
As, by Thy Son, Thou didst: And see an Arrow there! 
Look down upon our children dear, 
So gaunt, so cold, so spare, Oh God, remind them! In the bread 
And let their images appear They break upon the knee, 
Where Lords and Gentry are! These sacred words may yet be read, 
“In memory of Me!” 
Oh God, teach them to feel how we, Oh God, remind them of His sweet 
When our poor infants droop, - Compassion for the poor, 
Are weakened in our trust in Thee, And how He gave them Bread to eat, 
And how our spirits stoop ; And went from door to door! 


“A CHRISTMAS CAROL" AND FREE TRADE * 


ae publishing the opinions of a Free l'rader anda Tariff Reformer 
on this play, we do so in order that we may not appear biased. 
But we cannot open our pages to a discussion from political points 
of view on the subject.—Epiror. 
A FREE TRADE VIEW 


What were Dickens’s politics? George Gissing held that he was 
really a Conservative, Mr. Edwin Pugh believes he was unconsciously 
a Socialist, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton would probably claim that he 
was a Liberal. And we should agree with Mr. Chesterton. But the 


* “A Message from the ’Forties; being a Story of Protection adapted from 
A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens.” By Mrs. Alfred Mond. London: Free 
Trade Union. 6d. 
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question is a natural one when such a publication as that under notice 
is placed in one’s hands. Here we have Dickens’s grandest work— 
“not butchered to make a music hall holiday,” but adapted to political 
uses. We prophesy that the Tariff Reforming Dickens lover will 
object to this sort of thing almost as strongly as one of our readers 
objects to the Carol being “‘debased” to the level of the music 
hall stage. But to our thinking Dickens would never have objected to 
any of his works being put to good uses—whether political or other- 
wise. In this case we believe that the Carel is being put to a good 
use, and we believe that the book which has been described as the 
most human of all Dickens’s books—the book in which the note of 
human kinship sounds more loudly than in any other—is not departing 
from the service Dickens intended it to render, when it supports the 
cause of Free Trade. ‘Mankind is my business; the common welfare 
is my business; charity, mercy, forbearance and benevolence are my 
business,” says the ghost of Richard Cobden in this little work, “and, 
therefore, Free Trade is my business.” To which Scrooge, the 
reactionary city merchant and strong Tariff Reformer, replies, as we 
expected him to do, “Humbug! This is all fine talk. How has 
your Free Trade benefited my business?” We believe that this is 
not a mis-statement of the attitudes of the two sides in the controversy 
(and we speak with a knowledge derived from actually hearing almost - 
all the leadingemen on each side, and from reading such important 
speeches as we have not heard). “Think, think again, before you 
decide from purely selfish motives to plunge the country into the 
dark days of the past,” says the ghost, and then he passes in review 
before Scrooge a series of pictures illustrating the stats of England 
and of the English people before the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
of to-day. We remember that Dickens lived through the Corn Law 
agitation, and must have known, as few prominent men of his time 
could have known, how hardly the food taxes rested upon the 
populace, and then we recall how he fought for the people, never 
pleaded for pity or patronage for them, but insisted that they 
possessed souls, with capacity to love and hate, laugh and weep, and 
as we recall these things the conviction is forced on us that the cause 
of Free Trade, with its appeal to what is unselfish in men, would have 
had a strong and earnest champion in him if he were alive to-day. 
“There are still many spheres of interest in which you can serve the 
country and its great ideal—the peace and goodwill among men, 
purity, in public life—which, I tell you, are the ideals of Free Trade,” 
says the ghost of Cobden. Itis because we believe in the truth of 
this, that we are Free Traders; because we believe that expediency 
is the worst argument or excuse that can ever be offered; and it is 
because we believe that Free Trade does make this appeal to the 
wider humanity, that we believe that Dickens would have been one 
of its supporters; and it is for this reason that we are glad to see 
the Carol, Dickens’s noblest work, pressed into service for the cause. 
CHARLES WHITCOMBE. 


A TARIFF REFORM VIEW 


Except for the names of some of the characters, and a few unim- 
portant sentences liftel from the alleged original, Dickensians will 
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adaptation of the Christmas Carol.” The overflowing humour, the 
generous spirit, the genial and manly style of Dickens are far beyond 
the author’s power of imitation. ‘“ Well, guv ner, we're all a bit 
short at this time, and I thouzht as how Mr. Scrooge would help a 
pal,” says a working man. ‘“’Ow can yer expect hotherwise,” he 
proceeds, “ with all your blooming Free Trade talk?” (He is a Tariff 
Reformer; the Free ‘Traders are, of course, credited with the very 
best grammar that the anthor has at her command.) What could be 
more different from Dickens’s way of indicating the roughnesses of 
vernacular speech? It is hardly necessary to ald that the inuspira- 
tion of the whole “masque” (so called) is that doctrine of laisser- 
faire against which the real Dickens testified so energetically 
throughout his career. His opinion of the original Cobdenites is 
recorded in Hard Times. 

Mrs. Mond’s illustrations are as unfortunate as her manner. The 
first example of the blessings of Free Trade is adduced by a child who 
naively exults in the cheapness of West Indian bananas. Does not 
the author know to whom, and to what policy, this cheapness is due? 
And what is her authority for thesuggestion that any one proposes to 
tax West Indian fruit? The child proceeds to give vwwice to her 
innocent rejoicing over the celebrated cheap loat. ‘ Aren’t these 
fine loaves? only fourpence halfpenny each.” -Alas! “they are now 
63d. or 7d. each; aud Mrs. Mond’s political friends are busily 
explaining on a thousand platforms that it is not the fault of the 
Government; the dearness or cheapness of the loaf, they tell us, is 
determined by Providence, not by policy. Nothing could be truer ; 
but this is the doctrine that three years ago was asserted by Tariff 
Reformers, and denied by Free Traders. The ‘“ Message from the 
Forties” is delivered by Bob Hatchett, who is old enough - to 
remember those hungry times. Here, again, unfortunate circum- 
stances have constrained Mrs. Mond’s party to give the answer to 
Mrs. Mond’s aryument. The unemployed must not find fault with 
their rulers; fluctuations of good and bad trade are inevitable; it 
needs must be that periods of depression come—and so forth. ‘T'his 
may, or may not, be true; but if it is a proper and Liberal way of 
accounting for the hard times of 1908 and 1909, why should tne 
benefits of the doctrine be refused to the hard times of 1844 and 
1845? Mr. Scrooge, as ‘l'ariff Reformer, expresses an injuricus 
opinion of Trades Unions. On this point Cobden’s ghost, when he 
appears for Scrooge’s conversion, is discreetly silent. ‘The opinion 
which Cobden in the flesh held of the “tyranny of Trades Unions” is 
on record. 

In one respect the author appears to transgress the rather wide 
limits allowed by custom to controversialists. After the ample 
evidence by which it has been proved that the average German 
workman is better fed and better clothed than his British comrade— 
e.g., that contained in the recent Report of the Yorkshire Textile 
Deputation—even a lady Free Trader should not have picked up again 
the discredited Black-bread and Horse-flesh argiment. We all know 
that thousands of English people of small means have gone to live in 
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France and Germany for no other reason than that the cost of living is 
lower in those protected countries than in England; and every 
tuurist has found that hotel-keepers can give him better food and 
acco:nmodation for less money in Germany than in England. 


C. A. ViNcE. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


Lil 
THE DICKENS GALLERY 


Vee the town of Weissnightwo 
This famous building stands, 
And there the picture-lovers go 
From all adjacent lands ; 
And once [ also chanced to stray, 
Among the rest, to see 
This exhibition of the day, 
The Dickens Gallery. 


And first the face of little Nelli 
Smiled on me from the wall, 

And many a maiden-form as well 
Around the spacious hall. 

There little Dorrit’s weary face 
Recalled the Marshalsea ; 

And child-wife Dora filled with grace 
The Dickens Gallery. 


Sweet Dolly Varden stood beside 
The Pecksniff sisters twain, 

And little Dot and Florence vied 
With Kate and Madelaine: 

And Sairey Gamp the next I found 
With Betsey Prig at tea, 

And spreading scandal all around 
The Dickens Gallery. 


And opposite a motley crew, 
Smike, Toots, and Marley’s ghost, 
Micawber, Squeers, and Pickwick too, 
And others, quite a host. 
And Captain Cuttle, walking out, 
With thoughtful face, we see, 
Engaged in ‘‘ making notes’’ about 
The Dickens Gallery. 


And fraternising in a row 
Sit Wegg and Carrier John, 

And Scrooge, and Trotty Veck and Jo, 
No longer ‘‘ moving on’’: 
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And Barkis, “‘ willin’, waitin’ ’’ still 
Upon the wall, we see, 

And many more whose portraits fill 
The Dickens Gallery. 


And, last, within a tarnished frame, 
A face well known to me, 
And, written underneath the name, 
**T spells it with a we.’’ 
Then homeward wended I my way, 
Across the Northern Sea, 
In hope to find, some other day, 
The Dickens Gallery. M. J. Farrag. 
Longman’s Magazine, March, 1890. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“T didn't know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
; don’t it?”—Rosa DarrtLz. 
ANSWERS 

Nicnotas NickLEBy.—May I suggest that references should be given— 
edition, chapter, page? The bald mention of Nicholas Nickleby is like 
the references given in Johnson’s Dictionary, e.g., “ Dryden,’’ “ Milton,”’ 
“ Pope.’’—RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

When I was a boy (now 83) it was a custom for fast men to wrench 
knockers off doors at night. There was a marquis renowned for such 
exploits, and on being questioned as to his name he would give that of 
‘“‘Ferguson.’’ On one occasion the magistrate or the chief clerk at the 
Police Office said to him: “It’s all very fine, Mr. Ferguson, but it won’t 
do here.’’ The chief clerk at Marylebone office lived near us, and my 
father knew him and may have heard this from him. I offer this as a 
probable solution to the question.—J. Danp. 

“Frat Canpie.’’—It is evident that the present generation knows 
little of the “shining lights of the past,’’ but I can vouch for the fact 
that the ‘flat candle’’ was an “ancient light’’ well suited to its pur- 
pose in its day (or rather, night). 

Charles Dickens surely never meant a “flat candle-stick,” when he 
wrote of the “flat candle’’; but it certainly was not best suited for 
carrying about, as the draught would make one of the two separate 
flames and cause them to “gutter’’ wastefully. But for the impossible 
weather I should have set out on an errand of enquiry, and do not 
despair of being able to send you a sample. As I have unfortunately to 
keep “indoors ’’ I could only turn up “ City Companies ’”’ in the “ London 
Directory,’’ quite expecting to find ‘“ Candlestick Makers’’ in the list. 
“Tallow chandlers’’ ought to be able to give information, but failing 
that, there are still places where the old-fashioned “dips’’ are used, for 
I very lately saw a man carrying a pound on his finger passed through 
the string—on which they were always strung—the string which served 
to hang them on the nail in the wall, a pair of scissors being needed 
to cut the wick when one was wanted for use. « 

It would surely be interesting to the young folks if a collection could 
be got together of the tall brass candlesticks—a pair served for the lights 
of a fair-sized room—requiring to be “snuffed’’ at intervals—frequently 
involving other intervals of darkness, and sarcastic remarks from all 
present except the one who “snuffed’’; but I am afraid this matter is 
not quite “ Dickensian,’’ and I must not inflict upon you my memories 
of lights of other days.—Joun S. RENDLE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘““A CHRISTMAS CAROL” AND THE MUSIC-HALLS 

S1r,—Had the letter in your March number appeared under the 
nom de plume of Chadband Stiggins, I, for one, could have better 
understood the reason for its having been written, but ‘‘ Edwin Charles” 
is meaningless. 

A Christmas Carol is a sermon; but not a sermon for the pulpit or 
fireside only: it should be preached from the highways and hedges. No 
one will deny that the ‘Coliseum’’ is among music-halls what 
Mr. Seymour Hicks is among actors, although, alas! we not infrequently 
associate his name with the lightest of musical comedies. Still, to 
those who know him well, Mr. Hicks is an actor first, and in presenting 
his condensed version of the Carol to some thousands nightly, he will 
be doing a work which I feel sure would have the approval of “the 
Master.” Better to hear the message of A COhristmas Carol at the 
Coliseum than not at all, and in spite of its world-wide popularity, I 
doubt if half of any audience before which it will be presented will 
have read it, or even know much about it. Therefore, success to the 
Carol at the Coliseum: may its lesson strike home to many hearts! 

Yours truly, 
WatteR DEXTER. 


Srr,—I pondered over Mr. Edwin Charles’s letter for some time, and 
at last came to the conclusion that Charles Dickens himself, were he here 
to-day, would not consider that his Christmas Carol was being desecrated 
by being put upon the music-hall stage. 

I must admit that I am not familiar with the atmosphere of London 
music-halls, but I am not ashamed to say that I visit Liverpool halls 
‘occasionally, and though I do not as a rule enjoy every “turn,”’ I feel 
that it is only right for me to say that I have spent many happy hours 
in music-halls, and would be glad if the general public’s taste could 
be so cultivated as to entirely remove anything objectionable in them. 
Now, in my humble opinion, nothing could be more likely to bring about 
this consummation so devoutly to be wished than the placing of pieces 
from the Master’s works before these audiences, who for the most part, I 
believe, are not very deep thinkers. I have witnessed with much pleasure 
Mr. Bransby Williams’s representations of Dickens characters, both grave 
and gay, and though his “ Daniel Peggotty’’ is notably grave (I think I 
might say ‘“‘sacred’’ almost applies to some of the passages as much 
as to any part of the Carol), yet to me it did not seem to be out of place, 
and I could not help thinking that these touching passages from David 
Copperfield might become the means of striking chords that were lying 
dormant in many of the hearts present that evening. 

I have also seen Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lucas in two scenes from 
Martin Chuzzlewit at the ‘Empire ’’ Music-hall in Liverpool, and only 
wish that we had such a treat offered us more frequently. With all 
due respect to Mr. Edwin Charles’s more able judgment, I feel that 
much depends upon the spirit in which such sacred subjects are depicted. 
I myself have often thought the mention of anything Divine quite out 
of place in a music-hall; but I think I have learned to take another 
point of view, and come to think that perhaps after all “‘ the end justifies 
the means” and that perhaps the inspiration that has caused music-hall 
artistes to choose to be sublime rather than ridiculous, or worse, has 
been given them by a Higher Intelligence than ours. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) A. L. Dunnett. 

Wavertree, Liverpool. 
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S1r,—Will you allow me to say a few words in reference to the remark- 
able letter signed ‘“ Edwin Charles,’ which appeared in your March 
issue? To me the attitude reflected in that letter is nothing short of 
astounding. It is at least illogical and inconsistent. I see that a pro- 
vincial newspaper has asked Mr. Charles, “If the Carol is not to be ‘ de- 
based’ to the music halls, how are the music halls to be elevated to the 
Carol?’’? As Tommy Traddles would say, “And there you are!’’ But 
really, if Mr. Charles’s argument be followed out logically, it will lead us 
to this—that the Gospel of Christ itself must not be taken into the slums. 
I agree, of course, in the main with Mr. Charles’s estimate of the Carol 
(I don’t agree that it amplifies Holy Writ, and I doubt very much whether 
Mr. Charles quite meant what he said when he used the word); I agree 
that it is the most beautiful of Dickens’s writings; and it is just because 
I hold these views that I believe that nothing but good can come of its 
performance on the music hall stage. With Mr. Charles’s estimate of the 
music halls I cannot agree—and I speak from a full knowledge. There 
are black sheep in all flocks, of course, whiist I know that the average 
music hall turn is of very little educational value, and not of a particularly 
elevating nature, but the same may be said of most of the popular musical 
comedies of to day, which are not on a higher level than the average 
music hall turn. But admitting that the music hall atmosphere is not quite 
so clear as that of the theatre, what then? Mr. Charles would have 
us leave it alone, and make no attempt to purify it. Supposing Mr. 
Bransby Williams to have held the same ideas: the halls would never have 
possessed one of the best friends they have ever had—for I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that Mr. Williams has done as much as any man alive to 
raise the tone of the music halls. Suppose Mr. F. E. Weatherly had held 
the same ideas, and had said, “I will not have my songs ‘ debased ’ to the 
level of music hall turns,’’ and who is to say that the music halls would 
not have been the losers? I once heard Mr. Weatherly say, in all 
modesty, that when he had heard “The Holy City’’ or “The Star of 
Bethlehem ’’ sung in a music hall the audience had become quieter, and 
the very atmosphere seemed to become clearer. That this was no exag- 
geration I know, and it seems to me to answer Mr. Charles effectively. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Bransby Williams. Does Mr. Charles 
recollect the incident that occurred about three years ago, when Mr. 
Williams’s impersonation of Dan’] Peggotty had the effect of sending an 
erring girl home to her fisherman uncle? This is one concrete instance of 
what may result when Dickens is “ debased ”’ to the music hall stage; and 
if this were the only case that could be recalled, it would suffice, in my 
opinion, to justify such ‘“‘ debasement.”’ 

The foregoing opinions, Sir, are my own; but may I conclude with a 
word spoken in my official capacity? It is no secret that Mr. Charles 
has sent a circular copy of his letter to the Branches of the Dickens 
Fellowship, and I shall not betray any confidences if I say that he sent a 
copy for the consideration of the Headquarters Council. I think it is of 
some interest and, perhaps, importance that the attitude of the Council 
of the Dickens Fellowship should be known, and I therefore hope that you 
will be able to find room for ‘the! following resolution, which was carried 
with absolute unanimity :— 

“That, in the opinion of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, 
the production on the music hall stage of A Christmas Carol, or any 
other of the works of Charles Dickens, by an actor of Mr. Seymour 
Hicks’s attainments, or by any competent artiste, is an event calcu- 
lated to have an influence for good, and therefore to be encouraged.”’ 

Just one more word. Mr. Charles would seem to be a sort of Dickensian 
Rip Van Winkle. He treats Mr. Hicks’s production as if it were quite 
a novelty, and is apparently unaware that Mr. Bransby Williams has 
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been doing an exactly similar sketch for the last ten years at least, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, with no ill effects to the music halls, to 
himself, to the Carol, or to Dickens’s reputation. 
Yours very faithfully, 
J. W. T. Ley, 
March 15th, 1909. Hon. Gen. Sec., The Dickens Fellowship. 


A MISAPPREHENSION 


Srr,—Referring to your Editorial Notes, “When Found—,’’ in the 
March number, I observe that you have very wisely constructed a sen- 
tence with some ambiguity in regard to the hymn contained in The 
Wreck of the Golden Maury (Christmas, 1856), leaving its authorship 
undecided. As a matter of fact, I believe the verses were written by 
Harriet Parr, and used by Dickens in his Christmas story as above. 
It was first published separately in ‘‘ The Congregational Hymn Book.” 
Three years since a respected and reverend friend, in an admirable con- 
tribution, ‘“ Dickens and Christianity ’’ (see The Dickensian, Vol. 2), un- 
wittingly misinterpreted the terms of a letter, in which, presumably, 
Charles Dickens alluded to the hymn as written by himself. This, 
evidently, is a misapprehension. 

We all gladly acknowledge the many-sidedness of the master, but he 
was neither a hymnologist nor a theologian. 

Yours faithfully, 
Brixton, March 10th, 1909. Roserv ALLBUT. 


[Our ambiguity was not intentional. We have always been under the 
impression that Dickens wrote the hymn in question. It is stated 
as a fact in Kitton’s ‘‘ Minor Writings of Charles Dickens.’’ On the 
authority of the contributors’ book to Household Words, the chapter 
entitled “Poor Relation’s Story’’ in The Wreck of the Golden Mary, 
was certainly written by Harriett Parr, but, as we have said, it has 
always been stated that Dickens wrote the hymn which appears in 
that chapter.—EpirTor. ] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


LONDON.—On Wednesday, March 3rd, Mr. M. H. Spielmann de- 
livered his delightful lecture on “ Humour in Art,’’ at the Essex Hall, 
W.C. Unhappily, the weather was very bad indeed, and this had the 
inevitable effect of reducing the audience very considerably. Those who 
did brave the elements, however, were rewarded with a most enjoyable 
treat. Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., took the chair. Mr. Spielmann, who is, 
of course, a master of his subject, held the audience for more than an 
hour and a half whilst he dealt in the most entertaining style with the 
humorous artists of the last half-century and reviewed their work. His 
lecture was illustrated with a splendid collection of lantern slides, most 
of which had been made from original drawings by the artists. Of 
course, references to some of Dickens’s illustrators were inevitable, and 
Mr. Spielmann echoed the views of many members of his audience when 
he asserted that the best and most sympathetic illustrator that Dickens 
ever had was Fred Barnard. 

A very enjoyable ‘‘ Evening with Dickens’’ was given on Thursday, 
March 11th, to ‘The Belgrave Literary Society,” at the schools, Cadogan 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. Mr. J. W. T. Ley took the chair, and in an opening 
speech told the Society something of the work done by the Fellowship. 
The recitations, all of which were heartily appreciated, were, ‘ An 
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Innocent Elopement” and “The Vigil of Miggs,” by Miss Kathleen 
Marriott; ‘‘ Mr. Skimpole ” and “‘ Old Cheeseman,” by Mr. W. J. Douglas ; 
‘“‘ Before and After Marriage’’ (Mercy and Jonas from Martin Chuzzlewit), 
by Mr. Fredk. T. Harry and Miss Vera Granville; a song, ‘‘The Winkle’s 
Wedding,” and recitation, “‘Funny Stories,” by Mr. Frank Staff; and Mr. 
J. W. T. Ley kindly filled a gap, in the absence of Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross 
through illness, and gave ‘‘Sam’s Valentine.’ The programme was 
arranged by Miss Emilie M. Miniken. 

CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The prolonged severe 
weather has made the work of the Guild exceedingly heavy of late. A 
considerable quantity of clothing and food has been distributed, but fresh 
cases of need are continually coming to hand. The Committee wishes to 
purchase a sewing-machine, which will be the property of the Guild, but 
will be lent from time to time to persons to whom it will be a very great 
assistance. One such case is now on our books. A poor old creature of 
eighty-three years of age has had to return a machine which was lent to 
her, and is now doing her needlework by hand. Will any members kindly 
help in the purchase of a machine? Any sum, however small, will be 
thankfully received by the Hon. Secretary, Miss Emilie Miniken, at Head- 
quarters. 

Miss Miniken would like to remind some members that their subscriptions 
to the ‘‘ Pension ’’ fund are overdue. 


BETHLEHEM, U.S.A.—Before the members of the Branch and 
friends, an audience of several hundred in all, Frank Speaight gave his 
second recital in the Moravian Sunday School Chapel, Bethlehem, last 
month. By request, Nicholas Nickleby was his subject, and for an hour 
and a half he made the people of Dickens’s great novel live before the 
auditors. After the recital, Mr. Speaight was tendered a reception by 
the Branch in the home of Mrs. Geo. M. Newcomer, the President. Mr. 
Speaight proffered a number of valuable suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of the newly organised Branch. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On February 19th Mr. J. Cuming Walters delivered 
a lecture entitled “ Dickens’s Ideals of Manhood.’’ The lecturer said that 
the early novelists made the hero the central figure of their works, and 
also made him, as in the case of Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison, a 
supreme type of hero, who was endowed with so many fine attributes that 
he became an impossible human creature. Dickens instituted a new era, 
and employed different methods. His characters, though in many instances 
bearing rugged exteriors, were nevertheless eminently human. Over and 
over again Dickens exposed the false type of gentleman, as in the case of 
Mr. Turveydrop, Tigg Montague, and the Veneerings, who, while possess- 
ing the outward gloss, had no inner graces. By noticing his dislikes, they 
were able to discover his likes and the type of man he favoured. Mr. 
Walters strongly refuted the assertion that Dickens could not depict a 
gentleman. On the motion of Mr. E. J. Timings, a very hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Cuming Walters for his interesting and in- 
structive lecture. 

March 12th was devoted to a ladies’ evening, when the chair was taken 
by Mrs. W. Farrow. A very able and interesting address was given by 
Miss Taylor, the subject being ‘‘ Dickens’s Heroes and Heroines,’’ after 
which some remarkably clever recitations were given by Miss Brinckman, 
a member of the London Fellowship. Her dramatic rendering of Nancy’s 
appeal to Rose Maylie from Oliver Twist was exceptionally fine; and 
among her other recitals were “Dickens in Camp,’’ by Bret Harte, and 
speeches at the Hot Muffin and Crumpet Association (Nicholas Nickleby). 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Miss M. Scott MacIlvane, and seconded 
by Miss Ellison. 
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BRIGHTON.—To the members of the Brighton Branch the President, 
Mr. H. Davey, on March 6th, 1909, read an interesting and instructive 
paper on Great Expectations. Mr. A. O. Jennings, LL.B., Chairman of 
the Municipal Library Sub-Committee, presided. After a brief account 
of the circumstances which occasioned Dickens to write the novel, Mr. 
Davey analysed the plot (pointing out significant resemblances to Edwin 
Drood), and discussed each of the characters. Miss Harbour recited 
“Jo's Education’’ very acceptably, and Mr. Fowler read with his usual 
success the scene at the riverside public-house where the “ Jack’’ appears. 
Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith,’’ which has a share in the story, was 
charmingly played by Miss Alona Russell-Davies. 


BRIXTON.—On March Ist an interesting programme was provided at 
the usual place of meeting, the entertainment—musical and literary— 
being arranged by Mr. W. J. Sherlock. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Sidney Marriott. Two duets were finely rendered by Mrs. A. C. Beard 
and Miss Annie Sherlock; and eight songs (four in each part) sung in 
very excellent style by Mrs. A. C. Beard, her sister, Miss A. Sherlock, Mr. 
Beard, and Mr. Jas. Budd. The accompanist was Miss Beatrice Sher- 
lock. The literary portion of the programme was ably sustained by Mr. 
Lawrence, an elocutionist of considerable promise, who recited “The 
Tempest,’’ from Copperfield, and “Scrooge,” from A Christmas Carol; 
also by Mr. W. J. Douglas, who gave in admirable form recitals of 
“ Dora’s Engagement’ and “ The Schoolboy’s Story.’’ A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to all concerned in the arrangement of a most enjoy- 
able time. 

On March 15th the evening's engagements mainly consisted of readings 
by members, in lieu of the promised entertainment, as per programme, 
by the Rey. A. Thurston Pain. As that gentleman is shortly leaving 
London he was unable to be present. The chair was taken by Mr. 8. 
Marriott. Two excellent recitals were rendered by Miss F. Innocent— 
“ Dora’s Housekeeping,’’? and “ Edwin and Rosa’’; and readings were 
given by Mr. R. Allbut and Mr. Marriott—from Doetor Marigold’s Pre- 
scriptions and Copperfield. 

DUBLIN.—At a general meeting in the Sackville Café, on March 9th, 
a “Jenny Wren” Guild was formed in connection with the Branch, follow- 
ing the example of the Charitable and Needlewérk Guild at Headquarters. 
The following officers were elected :—President—Mrs. Montgomery; Vice- 
Presidents—Mrs. Fottrell, Mrs. Morris; Committee— Miss M. Hogg, Miss 
K. Slyne, Messrs. E. H. Kearney, B.L., and E. J. Rogers; Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer—Miss Florence Steel. 

On Thursday, March 11th, a debate, ‘‘Did Dickens delineate true 
Characters?” was opened by an excellent paper from Mrs. Fottrell, who 
effectively upheld the affirmative side of the question by her treatment of 
such characters as ‘‘ Dick Swiveller,” ‘‘ Dan'l Peggotty,” ‘‘ Sydney Carton,” 
“Jo,” “John Jarndyce,” ete. Mrs. Fottrell’s paper was an unusually able 
and interesting one, and met with the cordial reception it merited. Among 
those who subsequently spoke on the subject were Messrs. M. D. Collins, 
J. A. Miller, D. Swaine, E. J. Rogers, J. Shaw, and the Chairman (Mr. 
Geo. A. Young), who presided in his usual felicitous manner. 


FOREST GATE.—During the past month five teas and entertainments 
have been given to poor children in the surrounding district. Poplar, 
Custom House, East Ham, and Stratford (twice) were the neighbour- 
hoods chosen, and each time two hundred or more hungry mites were fed 
and amused. Upwards of 1,000 of the very poorest youngsters have 
thus benefited by the collection made by the members of the Branch, a 
sum reaching a total of over twenty pounds having been subscribed. 
To all those members who so cheerfully and willingly gave their ser- 
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vices in preparing the teas and in waiting upon the children, the thanks 
of the Branch are herewith tendered. Mrs. Birkett and Messrs. Smith, 
Birkett, Lersch, and Thomas generously provided cakes, oranges, sweets, 
and extra bread on one or more occasions. The largest collection was 
made by Mr. T. Webb, whose collecting card showed the grand total of 
nearly £5. 

On Thursday, March 11th, an admirable paper was given by the Rev. 
Geo. McLuckie, one of our Vice-Presidents. It was entitled “A Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Charles Dickens, with Illustrative Readings,’’ and 
every word was followed with unflagging interest by the members present. 
Mr. McLuckie is a reader of exceptional ability, and he gave splendid 
renderings of “Sam Weller’s Valentine,’’ illustrative of Dickens’s 
humour; of the scene at the attempted flogging of Smike by Squeers, 
illustrative of moral passion; and of the closing scene of A Tale of Two 
Cities, illustrative of pathos. Mr. H. E. Deighton presided, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edson sang a duet to open the proceedings. Votes of thanks 
were proposed by Mr. Freeman, and seconded by Mr. Webb. 


GLOUCESTER.—The programme at the last meeting comprised read- 
ings by Miss Higgs of the pathetic scene of the death of Smike; Mr. 
Charles Fox of the Cheeryble Brothers’ dinner in honour of Tim Linkin- 
water’s birthday; and Mr. E. J. C. Palmer of the elaborate preparations 
for the marriage of Arthur Gride, aided by Peg Sliderskew. The contrast 
in the various characters alluded to afforded ample scope for discussion, 
in which Messrs. Fox, Adams, and Beale took part. The President, sum- 
ming up the evening’s work, showed the versatility of the author as exem- 
plified by three readings chosen without collusion. The three readings 
showed in remarkable degree the wide range and scope of the author’s 
genius. Mr. Chance referred at some length to the examples of genuine 
poetry to be found lying scarcely concealed amongst the mass of Dickens’s 
prose. The President showed facsimiles of crayon sketches of Dickens 
drawn by Cruikshank as author and artist sat together at the old Hook 
and Eye Club. 


HAMILTON (CANADA).—This Branch has shown gonsiderable 
activity this winter, and bids fair to carry out the promise given by its 
early meetings. At the November meeting Mr. EK. §. Williamson’s well- 
known lecture-recital, “‘ Af Evening with Dickens,” packed the Recital 
Hall of the Conservatory of Music, and scores were turned away. 
In December a large and enthusiastic gathering listened to readings from 
A Christmas Carol, by Mrs. Sidney Dunn and Mr. C. R. McCullough. 
A small admission fee charged each member brought a substantial sum 
for charity, and by popular vote this was sent to the Hamilton Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium. At the January meeting Mrs. A. Elmore-Richards 
read a paper on Bleak House, and Miss McBride delighted everyone with 
her rendering of scenes dealing with the peculiarities of Mrs. Jellyby and 
Mrs. Pardiggle. On February 22nd the first Annual Dinner of this Branch 
took place, and on the same evening Mr. Frank Speaight made his first 
appearance there, and gave his recital of Nicholas Nickleby. 

The dinner was held in the Recital Hall of the Conservatory of Music, 
and was highly successful. A handsome bust of Dickens was presented 
to the Branch by Mrs. F. W. Gates, who has done splendidly consistent 
work for the Fellowship throughout. After the health of the King had 
been duly honoured, Mr. Speaight was given a very warm greeting on 
rising to respond to the toast of “Our Guest.’? In a few well-chosen 
words he expressed his pleasure at being present, and conveyed the good 
wishes of the officers at headquarters to their Canadian brethren. 
Following came a brilliant speech by Mr. E. 8. Williamson, President of 
the Toronto Branch, proposing “The Immortal Memory of Charles 
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Dickens.’’ Immediately after the dinner everyone went to Association 
Hall, where nearly 1,000 people were already waiting to hear Mr. 
Speaight’s recital of Nicholas Nickleby. To say Mr. Speaight delighted 
his audience is putting it mildly. He was listened to at all times with 
rapt attention, broken only by outbursts of laughter and applause. The 
only regret was that he was unable to give Hamilton a return engage- 
ment. It was announced before the recital that the total membership of 
the Hamilton Branch is now 342, a happy state of prosperity attributable 
to the enthusiastic and capable work Hin Mg F. W. Gates, who is directly 
responsible for its foundation, and of Miss L. A. }*. Tudor, whose 
secretaryship has been deserving of the highest praise. 


LIVERPOOL.—On February 16th Mrs. E. A. Yates gave an analysis 
of ‘“ Rudyard Kipling.’’ After speaking of his better-known works, such 
as his soldiers’ stories, the lecturer dealt with his longer tales and his 
poetry, illustrating her points by quotations from his works. 

On March 2nd Mrs. H. D. Roberts read a paper on ‘“ Women in Shake- 
speare.’” After giving a very clear and lucid description of Elizabethan 
London people, showing the world on which Shakespeare looked, Mrs. 
Roberts went on to depict the characteristics of many of the great drama- 
tist’s heroines, showing the insight Shakespeare had into the working of 
the feminine brain. 


LUDDENDEN.—Mr. H. Waterworth, of Halifax, was the lecturer on 
March 2nd; Mr. John Schofield, the President, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Waterworth spoke on A Tale of Two Cities. The whole book, he said, 
was a sermon on the text, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friend.’’ The interest of the book depended not 
on the characters, though they were great, so much as on the incidents. 
It was an attempt, too, to show the state of France during the French 
Revolution. It was not humorous, but if there was one character which 
could be said to be humorous it was Jerry, the “resurrection man.”’ 


MAIDSTONE.—At the monthly meeting on March Ist, the following 
readings were given:—‘‘Sam Weller’s Valentine,’’ by Mrs. Masters; 
selection from A Tale of Two Cities, by Mr. A. Robinson; “The Child 
- Wife’’ (David Copperfield), by Miss Carter; ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby and the 
Crummles Family,’’ by Mr. G. H. Thornhill; and ‘“ Dick Swiveller at 
Miss Wackle’s Party,’’ by the Secretary. A dramatic performance of 
Nicholas Nickleby will be given on April 19th. 


MANCHESTER.—This Branch has been making steady progress, and 
several new members have been enrolled. The Dickens Birthday Com- 
memoration on February 5th was a great success. Mr. John Harwood, 
the President of the Branch, gave a special recital of his original adapta- 
tion of The Cricket on the Hearth. The Memorial Hall was filled by a 
most appreciative audience, who heartily welcomed Mr, Harwood, and 
listened with sustained interest to the recital. Mr. Harwood generously 
gave his services, and as a result of the effort a substantial sum will be 
handed to Henshaw’s Blind Asylum for the purchase of Dickens’s works in 
the Braille type for the Asylum library. Alderman Plummer presided, 
supported by Sir William Bailey, Mr. Albert Nicholson, and others. 

At the March meeting Mr. G. F. Gadd read an interesting paper on 
“ Dickens’s Heroes,’’ Mr. E. Briggs presiding. Mr. Gadd showed how the 
heroic character in Dickens’s writings had gradually developed, from 
Oliver Twist to Sydney Carton. The latter he considered the highest and 
noblest in the author’s long catalogue of heroes. Surely nothing more 
heart-stirring than the closing scene in Carton’s life had ever been trans- 
ferred to the printed page. e President, the chairman, and the Hon. 
Secretary took part in a short discussion. 
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MELBOURNE.—The Branch has been making good headway during 
the past year. At Christmas time it was able to distribute £15 to various 
undenominational charitable institutions, and also to supplement the 
library with additional books to the value of £5. At the Birthday Meet- 
ing, held on Feb. 1st, a splendid programme was given, including a scene 
from Nicholas Nickleby—* The Last of Miss Squeers.’’ Characters: John 
Brodie, Nicholas Nickleby, Wackford Squeers, Master Squeers, Waiter, 
Tilda Brodie, Fanny Squeers. Scene: Parlour in the Saracen’s Head. 
This scene was produced under the direction of Miss Josephine Samuell, 
an enthusiastic member cf our Branch, and one of the leading tutors of 
dramatic elocution in Melbourne. It was a great success. 

PITTSBURG (U.S.A.).—This Branch, recently organised by Mr. Wil- 
liam Glyde Wilkins, has had three meetings, the tirst of which was simply 
for the purpose of organising, and Mr. Wilkins was elected President, and 
Mrs. Florence R. Wade, Secretary. At the second meeting, held in the 
rooms of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Fulton Build- 
ing, on January 25th, at which there were thirty members present, Mr. 
Wilkins gave a talk on “A Trip through Dickens Land,’’ illustrated by 
100 lantern slides. The third ineeting was held on February 11th, at 
which the Secretary, Mrs. Florence R. Wade, gave a reading from David 
Copperfield. Mr. Wilkins also read some letters from Mr. J. W. T. Ley, 
the General Secretary of the Parent Fellowship in London, explaining 
why a proposed Pittsburg Branch, authorised in 1906, was dropped from 
the roll of Branches, and authorising Mr. Wilkins to organise a Pitts- 
burg Branch. The number of names now on the membership roll is about 
70, amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Torrance, 
Mr. Calvin Wells, Mr. Benj. Thaw, Mr. T. Chalmers Darsie, Dr. 8S. M. 
Rinehart, and Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, of Pittsburg; Mr. Robt. D. 
Book, Mr. J. N. Chester, and Mr. W. D. Chester, of Sewickley ; Miss 
Eleanor Fitzgibbon, of Carnegie; Mrs. L. I. Grote, of Grafton; and Mr. 
John L. Means and Mr. T. H. Loomis, of Steubenville, Ohio. 


SHEFFIELD.—A meeting, under the presidency of the Vice-chairman 
of Council, Mr. J. Abey, was held in the Cutlers’ Hall, on February 26th, 
when Mr. A. J. Creaser, of Chesterfield, delivered an entertaining and in- 
structive lecture on ‘‘ Dickens as a Public Reciter,’’ following it with a 
paper on “ The Life History of Mr. Richard Swiveller.”’ 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Birthday Celebration of February 8th took 
the form of an excellent lantern lecture on “Scenes from Charles 
Dickens’s Works,’’ with connective readings by Mr. Patrick Tracey. 
The Rev. W. Garwood gave a reading from the Pickwick Papers, and Mrs. 
N. Keene, Miss Lowry and Mr. C. Tracy contributed songs. 

The sixth meeting took place on March 15th, when the spacious St. 
Paul’s Hall was filled to its utmost capacity with members and friends 
for the much-looked-for visit of Miss Helen Brinckman. This lady’s 
truly excellent impersonations and reading of Mr. B. W. Matz’s most 
interesting lecture on Charles Dickens is doubtless well known to many 
of our readers. Suffice it to say that Miss Brinckman received a perfect 
ovation on her charming performances. The President, Mr. J. R. Smith, 
J.P., had invited the officers of the Branch to meet Miss Brinckman in 
the committee-room, where he hospitably entertained them. On the con- 
clusion of the impersonations, Miss Brinckman was presented with an 
autograph album, in which was inscribed the members’ names. Mrs. 
Edwards and the Misses Gardner and Dawes contributed musical items. 

TORONTO.—The 97th anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens was 
celebrated in the Normal School on Saturday, February 6th, with a con- 
versazione. The result was highly satisfactory, for it allowed the mem- 
bers plenty of opportunity to become acquainted. During the reception 
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the Zeigler Orchestra rendered delightful music. In the theatre a splen- 
did programme was submitted by a very capable company of artists. The 
President occupied the chair. In such position Mr. Williamson is in his 
element, his remarks always being punctuated with humour. The pro- 
gramme was opened by Mr. Ernest Seitz, who rendered a delightful piano 
solo. ‘The sweet singing of Miss Mae Dickenson brought forth the hearty 
plaudits of the audience. Mr. Owen A. Smily rendered the trial of the 
Artful Dodger in his own inimitable style. At the piano Mr. Smily was 
highly amusing. His song ~I Cannot Wear the Uld Clothes”? was the 
cause of much merriment. His studies in contrast also were very 
humorous, and showed the versatility of this capable artist. Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon, of the Unitarian Church, delivered a stirring address on 
Dickens. The evening was a great success, the memory of which will 
long remain with those who were present. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—On Feb. 24th, at the Masonic 
Hall, Mrs. Gibson read a paper entitled “ Dickens as a Reformer and 
Educationalist.’’? She said it was a fine thing that a man of genius like 
Dickens should have used so much of his power against oppression in any 
form. The secret, however, of that warfare was his abundant love for 
humanity. Possessed of compassion for his fellow-men, there was nothing 
for him but to be a reformer in the highest sense. Speaking of Dickens 
as an educationalist, Mrs. Gibson said that it might surprise even those 
who had read his works from beginning to end to know that there were 
very few of his books that did not deal with schools. In all 19 schools 
were referred to, and in six schoolmasters figured as prominent characters. 
Regarding Dickens as a moral teacher, Mrs. Gibson said that throughout 
his works the general purpose ran not only of redressing wrongs but also 
of revealing the hideousness of vice and the beauty of virtue. Mr. George 
Eyre Todd occupied the chair. 


MR. H. J. LAMBERT’S DICKENS RECITAL.—At the annual dinner 
of the Book Department of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, at the Talbot 
Hotel, E.C., on March 6th, Mr. H. J. Lambert gave some character im- 
personations from Dickens. The characters chosen were Uriah Heep, 
Jingle, and Dan’l Peggotty, the least successful of which was Jingle. 
This was not due so much to the actor as to the part; it is difficult to 
present a real Jingle in so short a time necessitated by such a perform- 
ance. But Mr. Lambert’s Uriah Heep was quite realistic and con- 
vineing, and his Peggotty was an admirable piece of acting. Mr. Lambert 
is to be still further congratulated in that he evidently dramatises his 
own monologues, and does not take for his purpose the scenes and in- 
cidents in which Mr. Bransby Williams has made himself famous, which 
indicates a genuine student. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 
1. Edinburgh Branch : Social meeting, at 5, St. Andrew Square, at 8. 
2. Hull Branch: Annual meeting, at Shakespeare Hall, Story Street, 
at 8. 
Manchester Branch: Annual meeting, and performance of the Trial 
Scene from Pickwick, at Onward Hall, at 7.30. 
Birmingham Branch: Members’ evening. Martin Chuz:lewit, at 
Acorn Hotel, Temple Street, at 7.30. 
3. Brighton Branch: Evening arranged by Mr. TF. J. Gauntlett, at 
Steine House, Old Steine, at 8. 
5. Brixton Branch: Evening arranged by Miss Kathleen Marriott, at 
Independent Church, at 8. 
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7. Headquarters: Lecture on Great Expectations, by Mr. Edwin Pugh, at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., at 8. 
Belfast Branch: ‘“‘Some Aspects of Dickens's Genius,” by Mrs. Ros- 
sington, at Central Hall, Rosemary Street, at 8. 
8. Dublin Branch: Debate—* Was Dickens a Socialist?’’ at Sackville 
Café, at 8. 
13. Forest Gate Branch: Recital by Mr. John Toscenie, at Earlham Hall, 
Shrewsbury Branch: Monthly meeting, at Alkmund’s Room, at 8. 
Toronto Branch: Great Expectations, at Normal School, Church St. 


14. Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society (Affiliated): Conversazione, at. 


Whatley Hall, Clifton, at 8. 

19. Southampton Branch: Annual meeting, at St. Paul’s Parish Room, 
Bedford Place, at 8. 

21. Belfast Branch: A Tale of Two Cities. Discussion, at Central Hall, 
Rosemary Street, at 8. 

22. Dublin Branch: Closing meeting of session, at Sackville Café, at 8. 

23. Sheffield Branch: Social meeting, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 

26. Brixton Branch: Meeting at Independent Church, at 8. 

27. Plymouth Branch: Annual meeting, at Public Library, at 8. 

29. Stockport Branch: Annual meeting, at Sunday School, at 8. 

30. Birmingham Branch: Annual meeting, at Acorn Hotel, at 7.30. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


The Master’s Birthday. A Play for Children, in Three Acts, with an 
Epilogue in Pantomime. By H. Rea Woodman. Franklin, Ohio: Eldridge 
Entertainment House. 15 cents. 

A Dickens Dictionary. The Characters and Scenes of the Novels and 
Miscellaneous Works alphabetically arranged. By Alex. J. Philip. London: 
George Routledge & Sons. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Message from the Forties. A Free Trade Masque, adapted from A 
Christmas Carol of Charles Dickens. By Mrs. Alfred Mond. London: 
Free Trade Union. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“ Written in a Library: Dickens’s Journalism, &c.” Bristol Times and 
Mirror, February 20th, March 6th. 

“ Dickens as a Lover.’’ Illus. The Sphere, February 20th. 

‘Dickens and Thackeray.” Cork Constitutional, February 20th. 

‘« Let’s see Who'll get Most.”’ Cartoon. The Morning Leader, Febru- 
ary 24th. 

“Was Dickens a Socialist?’ By G. K. Chesterton. Daily News, 
February 27th. 

“ Hatanswill Journalism.” Bristol Times and Mirror, February 27th. 

“A New Portrait of Dickens.” The Graphic, February 27th. 

‘“‘ Studies from Dickens.” Cartoon. Westminster Gazette, February 27th. 

“The London that Dickens Knew.” By Edwin Pugh. February 20th, 
27th, March 6th. 

“Round About”? (Dickens Landmarks, &c.). The People’s Friend, 
March Ist. 

“Music Halls and Sacred Prose Poems.” Manchester Guardian, 
March 6th. 

“Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page. Hast London Advertiser, 
March 6th. 

“Backgrounds in Fiction: Charles Dickens.” By H. EB. Wylie. Great 
Thoughts, March 13th. 

“ Mrs. Gamp on Votes for Women.”” ByF. Ward. John Bull, March 13th. 

“Legends and the Gordon Riots: I. Dickens’s Contribution.” By 
J.H.P. The March, March. 
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BRANSBY WILLIAMS AS DAN’L PEGGOTTY 


(See page 121. 


